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indeed, sorry to be obliged to say this, yet truth and justice are 
higher than all other considerations. 

The make-up of the two volumes, paper, printing and binding, 
are excellent, as was to be expected from the firm of Macmillan. 

J. E. RoTHENSTEINER. 



Our Renaissance: Essays on the Reform and Revival of Classical 
Studies, by Henry Browne, S. J. London: Longmans, Green 
Co., 1917. Pp. 281. 

Those who will be most interested in reading this collection of 
essays on the Reform and Revival of Classical Studies might be 
divided into two classes, viz., those who have received a classical 
education and who have not yet lost interest in classical literature, 
and the present teachers of the classics. To the first the book 
will bring real pleasure for its readable presentation of the meaning 
and aim of the modern Renaissance, to the second it ought to bring 
the finest kind of inspiration and help. 

The whole field of humanistic interests is traversed in chapters 
on "The Pursuit of Beauty," "Greece, the Cradle of Democracy," 
"The Religious Sense," which make up the first part of the work. 
In the second part the reform is well described and urged in 
chapters on "The Gospel of Work," "New Wine in Old Bottles," 
"How to Quicken Appreciation of the Classics." Briefly stated, 
the reform is one of methods and is directed to the teachers. 
"I do not mean," the author says, "that we must merely improve 
our methods in a superficial way, but we must have a fundamental 
reform in our whole attitude. We must no longer assume that 
what did very well in our fathers' and grandfathers' time should 
do very well for us. Even in our own younger days these things 
were only beginning to be in question, and we went on pretty 
much in the old groove, with perhaps, a little criticism, which 
nobody attended to in practice. The question is not whether the 
methods of the old school, long lessons by heart of grammar, of 
prosody, or of extracts; the Greek grammar written in the Latin 
tongue, long compositions and impositions backed up by the ferula 
and the birch-rod — whether I say, these things produced a result 
which was good in its way and for its day, but will they do now? 
Now we have reforms in teaching French and other spoken 
tongues, in teaching natural science, in teaching geometry, in 
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teaching modern history. Why are we classicists so slow in 
admitting that the new science of pedagogy has anything to say 
to us? But lay this to heart, if we are not mended we shall 
certainly be ended!" 

The author very properly bases his hope for the future of the 
classics on the efficiency of the instruction. While he has condi- 
tions in England and Ireland foremost in mind when treating of 
the teacher, he has hit off the situation very well also for this 
country, especially when he deals with the pedagogical equipment 
of most teachers of the classics. In this country as abroad scien- 
tific methods of teaching got their strongest foothold first in the 
elementary schools through teacher training. They have grad- 
ually worked upward into the high school through increased peda- 
gogical requirements in the teachers, and now, since their direction 
seems upward, there is still hope of their ultimate arrival in college 
and university. Reading this book with an educational interest 
alone, one is gratified to find that the principles of method advo- 
cated by Father Browne are precisely those which have long been 
in use in elementary instruction. Their attractive adaptation 
here to classical instruction is unusually pleasing and forces the 
conclusion that the future of the classics depends upon faithful 
adherence to them. 

Father Browne enumerates five points on which every divi- 
sion or aspect of modern education is to be tested. We reproduce 
them for their power of testing classical education, for in this 
respect they are suggested by the author and serve him to very 
good purpose in subsequent paragraphs: "Modernized education 
should show at least, the following five characteristics: 1. The 
ability to apply to its own processes striking results of modern 
science. 2. A desire to place itself in harmony with approved 
ideals of modern pedagogy. 3. A readiness to employ modern 
educational appliances. 4. A distinct claim to prepare its pupils 
for taking their place in the modern social organism. 5. A power 
to commend itself to the mind and instincts of modern democracy." 

The final chapters which contain the details of the newer 
method are admirable not for their content merely but for their 
tone and moderation. All the methods advocated or recom- 
mended are adequately described, as also what is meant by visual 
and tactile instruction in classical teaching, the use of the picture, 
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slide, cast models, cooperation with the museums, use of collec- 
tions, etc. At the same time the difficulties in the way are fully 
realized and stated and the results of the writer's wide experience 
placed at the disposal of the teacher. It is to be hoped that this 
work will find its way into the hands of all our high-school and 
college teachers of the humanities, for it will awaken in them an 
interest in method which is the first and necessary step in any for- 
ward movement looking to sure and lasting Revival. 

Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D. 



Education and Social Movements 1700-1850. By A. E. Dobbs. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1919. Pp. 257. 

The main social movements which affected education in 
England during the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries, offer the topics treated in this scholarly work. 
A better idea of the method of treatment might be given were the 
title inverted and made to read Social Movements and Education, 
for the social rather than the educational interest predominates. 
In a broad sense the work is, however, a review of English popular 
education during the period. 

In Part I, devoted to the eighteenth century, the treatment 
includes the Social Environment on the Eve of the Industrial 
Revolution, Schools and Literature, and the Era of Revolutions- 
Part II, covering the first half of the nineteenth century, treats of 
Elementary Education, the Mechanics Institutes and Higher 
Education, Libraries and Literature, Education by collision, and 
the Social Outlook. 

As noted above, the social interest dominates throughout, 
and education is only referred to as it is related to the social 
institution or movement under study. The educational interest 
is furthermore of the broadest kind; it includes all those cultural 
influences which affected, or were affected by, the masses of the 
people. For this reason the work is of real value as an historical 
study for either the students of sociology or education. It is very 
well written and has abundant notes and references. 

Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D. 



